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JOURNAL. 


) In accordance with the annunciation made a 
prt time ago, the publication of the Library is 
Bsumed. ‘The disorders of the currency have, 
fis hoped, been in a great degree removed, and 
he intense political excitement has subsided. 
The public mind seeks relief; and what can 
etter administer it, than the delightful influence 
calm, literary pursuits? We turn, too, to the 
estic circle, and desire to participate again in 
Svirtuous pleasures. 
The means, the inclination, and the leisure, 
essary to the enjoyment of ‘“ Waldie,”’ are 
afforded. Contemporaneously, the severe 
lily disease, which had paralysed the energies 
‘the proprietor, has been mitigated ; and he 
§ been, for some time, preparing to renew his 
srcourse with his former friends, with en- 
wed means of imparting pleasure and instruc- 
With lively emotions, he finds himself 
in in the enjoyment of his former relations 
numerous friends; from very many of 
m, though personally unknown, he has re- 
ed testimonials-of approbation and friendship, 
have relieved the pains of severe: disease, 
td which it becomes him, on this occasion, to 
Bknowledge with deep sensibility. To these 
ads, it is unnecessary to delineate the plan 
therto pursued, and still to be adhered to, in 
Peonduct of the Library. But to those who 
S unacquainted with its character, it is neces- 
to address some words of explanation. 
will be few; for it becomes us simply to 
beeribe the Library, and not to praise it. 
"The object of the Library is chiefly to impart 
struction—but always in an agreeable and en- 
Haining form. We contemplate the publication 
light literature,’’ using the term in its best 
! History written with good sense and 
imation, biographies and memoirs of eminent 
Srsons, voyages, travels, and miscellaneous 
orks, containing desirable information, with 
Sasionally a superior novel or tale, make up 
arly the whole sphere’ in which we wish to 


"Asa favourite object is to obtain—may we 
ot say retain ?—for the Library a high place in 
‘tonfidence of the domestic circle, we shall 
¢laim and exercise the privilege of prun- 


ing the works we shall republish of every word 
which could cause the slightest confusion, if read 
aloud among the most fastidious. 

Experience has shown that the Library can 
furnish a family with almost as much light lite- 
rature as it will desire, and at a very trifling 
expense. In a single year, at an expense to our 
subscribers of only five dollars, we have pub- 
lished from thirty to forty London volumes, 
which would cost, if purchased at the book- 
sellers, at least fifty to sixty dollars; besides a 
large number of selections from the best British 
periodicals. 

Thus much of the plan of the Library. The 
proprietor has employed the term of its suspen- 
sion in devising and preparing new means of 
fully executing that plan; and he believes he 
has made arrangements, which will render the 
Library more worthy of the favour which has 
been so liberally awarded to it. He has engaged 
the assistance, in the editorial department, of 
John Sanderson, Esq., of this city, a gentleman 
whose literary accomplishments aad productions 
are very favourably known; and whose extensive 
acquaintance with persons of the best literary 
taste and acquirements will enable him to enrich 
the Library from their stores, and guide it with 
reference to their judgments. 

Some time ago, in consequence of the determi- 
nation of the post-master general to impose post- 
age upon the cover, (on whieh appears the Jour- 
nal of Belles Lettres,) it was proposed to issue 
instead, a monthly number containing the Journal 
for the month. ‘The change was resolved upon 
reluctantly ; because a weekly miscellany, ac- 
companying and enlivening each number, was 
believed to be a valuable part of the Library. 
The proprietor announces with pleasure, that 
he has devised a plan by which this valuable 
accompaniment may be retained. The Journal 
of Belles Lettres will be printed on the two 
external leaves of each number. These twe 
leaves may be removed, leaving the remaining 
leaves in a fit state to be bound. In order that 
the capacity of the Library may not be dimi- 
nished, five numbers will be given monthly. 

A typographical improvement has been made 
at the suggestion of some of the former readers 
of the Library. A new and larger type has been 
procured, (on which this number is printed,) 


NEW YORK STATE LISRART 








which will be read with greater satisfaction than 
that formerly used. 

Finally, the punctuality in issuing each num- 
ber, which failed not once in seven years, will 
be a sufficient guarantee, it is hoped, for the 
regular publication of the Library hereafter. 


JESSE’S MEMOIRS. 


We shall be obliged to retrench something 
from this book to accommodate it to our occi- 
dental side of the sea, but enough will be left to 
divert, and we hope instruct, our readers. They 
will find at the outset, a chapter for that genuine 
subject of memoirs, James himself, followed by 
the other most distinguished persons of his time 
—a chapter for the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
one for the great ‘‘ secretary of nature,” and one 
of equal length for Archee the Fool. By the 
by, Archee is represented to be not only witty, 
but a very shrewd, honest, and intelligent per- 
sonage. A pity it. sometimes is that the fool 
cannot change caps with the monarch. The 
apposition of Archee and Lord Bacon conveys 
a reluctant intimation to the mind that wise men 
are not always the * better sort of fools.” A 
chapter, too, is allotted to that eminent and super- 
cilious individual, who was served up by the 
Duke of Buckingham in a pie, Sir Jeffery Hud- 
son—a kind of pocket Hercules, who mixed in 
chivalric exploits, and killed his man in a duel, 
as was to be expected. He was eighteen inches 
high, and is preserved in a full-length picture by 
Vandyke. 

The second series includes the Protectorate, 
in which so many of the fiercest passions of 
human nature were brought into conflict by reli- 
gious and political excitement—and Charles the 
Second. There is much in the latter portion too 
significant of the times. Is it not a pity to efface 
the beauties? We remember the gratification we 
enjoyed at Hampton Court in contemplating the 
pretty group by Lely, who had a sense of 
female beauty, on the side of its frailties, beyond 
all others of the brush—Castlemaine, who loved 
every body, Churchill and the king, and Jacob 
Hill—made a rope-dancer the rival of majesty, 
yet so pretty, the gods laughed at her perjuries, 
for she became © uglier by a single black tooth 











or nail, but walked forth more the care of love 
than before. She at her side, who began the 
world plain Mrs. Palmer, is Duchess of Cleve- 
land. And next, with indolent languor, affected 
and sentimental coquetry, fair hair and com- 
plexion, is the graceful form of Middleton. 





++ Helas! avec tant d’attraits precieux, 
Qui n’eut été friponne ?” 


Lady Denham, too!—Sir John wrote Cooper’s 
Hill, and married Miss Brook. He should have 
married Miss Brook first. Vain man atseventy! 
who hoped to reign in a heart of eighteen, and be 
exempt from the general calamity. Poor Den- 
ham! thou wert cut off in the flower of age and 
beauty, leaving a heart-broken and jealous hus- 
band to deplore thy loss—not without the repu- 
tation of having poisoned his wife. And the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, the little French bribe, 
who was given by Louis with 200,000 francs a 
year to ‘settle popery in England.” The tall, 
slim, erect, and graceful form of Stewart, who 
without art—by the sole dint of looking pretty, 
supplanted Castlemaine—lived in the very air 
of Cyprus, and kept herself (they say) almost 
honest for her legitimate lord, the Duke of Rich- 
mond. She on the left, of the same height and 
grace, and a face replete with sense and beauty, 
in spite of her little eyes and turn-up nose, is 
Hamilton, Countess of Grammont. And she 
next? ‘The orange girl, the rival of Ports- 
mouth, (le roi m’aime autant que sa Ports- 
mouth—Nell,) of such impassioned and benevo- 
lent beauty—one wishes to call her Eleanor—it 
is NellGwynn! Anne Hyde, the tall and stately 
Clarendon’s daughter, mistress and duchess of 
York, and mother of two queens, overlooks the 
whole. To her we owe this little court. It 
was she who commissioned Lely to snatch these 
beauties from the scythe of time. One only is 
wanting—the more remarkable for this. The 
barbarous Westphalian has let the frail and gentle 
Chesterfield slip through the fingers of posterity. 
Any one curious of this kind of lore, who can 
read De Grammont, will, neither on the score of 
grace nor propriety, regret Jesse. 

Such works as this are to be counted amongst 
the luxuries of literature. It is delightful, in 
these days of improved steamboats and universal 
travel, to go back into the past ages for novelty ; 
for what is so little new now-a-days as the 
“latest news,” a day old? Such works, too, 
relieve the reader from the toil of research, and 
bring into view what many a one would never 
have sought in the grim looking tomes in which 
it is shelved only for the profound scholar. Who 
is going to wade through the collections of Rush- 
worth, Ludlow, Clarendon, or Walker ?—surely 
not that perpetual man of business, the American. 
Our encyclopedical list of studies is too exten- 
sive for even antediluvian longevity ; and what 
is to be done by one of us frail and ephemeral 
beings, who is outlived by a beetle? One of the 
advantages of this book, is the comparison it 
enables us to institute, in many particulars, be- 
tween the new world and the old, and between 
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the present and preceding ages. This compari- 


son seems much in our favour as regards several 
of the commandments, and notably the fourth. 
King James, by his royal edict, ordered that his 
subjects should be indulged in dancing, archery, 
leaping, vaulting, May-games, and Morris dances 
on Sunday. This Jesse calls shedding ‘a gleam 
of sunshine upon the broad shadows of human 
wretchedness.” In the last reign but two, Lady 
Huntingdon’s daughter could not hold her office 
in the bed-chamber, for, being a Methodist, she 
was averse to playing cards with the princesses 
on Sunday. We have the advantage, too, (who 
would think it?) on the score of cleanliness. 
The Countess of Dorset says, on quitting the 
palace of James, she found herself infested (not 
with bugs) with a vermin ‘scarcely considered 
delicate to mention;”’ and in the succeeding 
reign, Pepys, who kept a journal, writes as fol- 
lows, under February 12th, “ Up, finding the 
beds good, only—only infested with the vermin 
whose very name is now considered indelicate.”’ 
Sydney Smith says, in the face of Erasmus, 
that “‘no English gentleman has spat upon the 
floor since the Heptarchy ;”’ and English gentle- 
men, when they visit us now-a-days, are dis- 
gusted at not finding French.cooks, and other 
epicurean delicacies, even beyond the Alleghany. 
Revels and compotations, also, of the higher 
classes at least, have undergone a salutary 
change. Jesse has signalised James’s revels, 
and Pepys speaks thus of Charles II. :—* Let 
us drink the king’s health, said some one. Why 
let us, said the king. Nay, you must do it on 
your knees. So he did, and so did all the com- 
pany; and having done it, they all fell a crying 
for joy, and kissing one another—the king the 
Duke of York, and the Duke of York the king, 
and in such a maudlin pickle as never people 
were, and so passed the day.”’ Men are yet 
living who made a fortune by the regular busi- 
ness of picking up drunken gentlemen in the 
night about the streets of London. At present, 
no gentleman at a dinner ever exceeds the bounds 
of “moderate Bacchus.” 


In reading the Protectorate, to observe the 
change from Puritanism to the merry times of 
Charles, is a curious speculation. For a long 
time, laughing seemed to be a modulation of face 
to which the English muscles were entirely dis- 
used. That they were thus suddenly relaxed, 
is a phenomenon in physics, if not in morals, 


All authorities—romance and history—work 
together unmercifully to the prejudice of James. 
Every one knows the indignant manner in which 
Hume breaks from the enumeration of his weak- 
nesses. ‘“ History eharges itself willingly with 
a relation of the great crimes, and still more 
with that of the great virtues, of mankind; but 
she appears to fall from her dignity, when neces- 
sitated to dwell on such frivolous events and 
ignoble personages.” And so he gives up the 
pedantry, self-conceit, the puns, the quirks, and 
solemn trifling of James to the writers of me- 
moirs. In the work before us, he is treated as 


indolent, a spendthrift, egregiously vain, a hypo- 





crite and buffoon, and getting drunk and swear. 
ing habitually ; otherwise, a very unexception- 
able person, having an almost Judaical antipathy 
to pigs and a pious horror of tobacco. Jesse 
attempts to vindicate him from the charge of 
pedantry. It is certain that he learned at school 
more than the quantity of Latin usually adminis- 
tered to kings, and that he took for his model 
Solomon, whom he followed with great emula- 
tion. Whether he had a head properly timbered 
for Latin or other learning, will be best ascer- 
tained from the actions of his life. 


If kings were remarkably great and good men, 
republicanism would go out of fashion. But— 
tyrants apart—when you have read of Charles 
the Bald, and Charles the Fat, and Charles the 
Simple, their story is told. A man of even tole- 
rable merit, such a8 Henry IV., passes among 
kings for a sort of miracle. ‘Temples are built, 
and incense is burnt upon his altars. The best 
advocates of democracy, after all, are kings, 
This opinion is uttered from no spite at nobility 
or monarchy. Such a sentiment is not neces. 
sary to the preservation of the republic. At 
least the Romans, who would as lief see his 
Satanic majesty rule at Rome as a king, were 
not the more preserved for their royal anti- 
pathies. A man of good taste will no more 
wish the monarchy of England, with its ma- 
chinery of nobles, banished from their island, 
than the gods and goddesses from the Iliad or 
Odyssey. Kings are good things, if only to 
make novels out of. One likes to be vexed at 
refined and dignified distresses, and to laugh at 
the expense of one’s betters. Walter Scott has 
turned both James and his successor in this way 
to good account. 


The style of Jesse’s book is correct, harmo- 
nious, and sometimes elegant; but rather aiming 
at the dignity of history, than the easier graces 
of the memoir. He has said nothing new, and 
is not always correct in his anecdote. He some 
times takes “« Pierre pour Thomas.” An obser- 
vation made by Queen Elizabeth to Nicholas 
Bacon about his villa, is applied to Francis ; and 
at page 220, Vol. II, he says, ‘* Richelieu, how- 
ever, triumphed over his rival, though Bucking- 
ham did not live to see it. After the death of 
her husband, Louis the Thirteenth, the queen 
united herself to the cardinal, his sacerdotal 
habit, as he had never taken priest’s orders, 
proving no obstacle to their union. Richelieu 
soon grew tired of her, and treated her un- 
kindly.” Now the fact is, that the cardinal died 
December 4th, 1642, and Louis in the following 
May, 1643, in consequence of which, the car- 
dinal did not marry the widow, and being dead, 
did not treat her unkindly. 

There is a charm about memoirs which no 
other species of writing possesses, so fond is 
the world of tittle-tatile. A language follows 
the genius and habits of the people who speak 
it. ‘The French are the only truly social people, 
and of all the world, the only people who can 
talk, write letters, and make anas, vaudevilles, 
and memoirs. We call to witness, Froissatt, 
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De Grammont, Mademoiselle Montpensier, De 
Retz, Bellegarde, Duc de Richelieu, Sully. 
The English can set against this array only 
Pepys, North, Waldegrave, Bubb Doddington, 
Coleridge, and, equal to the best of the French, 
Boswell and Horace Walpole. The French, 
before Sismondi, had no. creditable history of 
the country; but no one complained, since every 
thing was so much more agreeably transmitted 
in their memoirs. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Woman in her Social and Domestic Character. 
By Mrs. Jonn Sanprorp. Fifth American 
ition. Boston: Otis, Broaders & Co. 1840. 


Weman as She Should Be. By Rev. Hussarp 
Winstow. Fourth edition. Boston: Otis, 
Broaders & Co. 1840. 


There can be no topic more useful for discus- 
sion, not only in books, but in domestic circles, 
than the appropriate sphere and real duties of 
women. Sufficient attention has not hitherto 
been paid to it; and an earnest inquiry set on 
foot among our most active and intelligent writers, 
both male and female, could not fail to elicit much 
practical truth, and exert an extensive influence 
on society. ‘The volumes before us, which have 
run through several editions already, are exactly 
suited to awaken inquiry on this subject, and, 
to a certain extent, to satisfy inquiry also. They 
should be universally read, for the soundness of 
their doctrines, and should form the text-books 
to be referred to in future discussions. 


The History "of the Condition of Women, in 
various figes and Nations. By Mrs. D. 
L. Curmp. Third edition. Boston: Otis, 
Broaders & Co. 1840. 


Kindred to the above-mentioned works is this 
of Mrs. Child, whose name is a guarantee for a 
sensible and useful book. The facts which she 


has contrived to bring together, in the space of 


two ordinary duodecimo volumes, evince a de- 
gree of perseverance and research only paralleled 
by the zeal of the writer in the cause of her sex 
and of humanity. Her volumes will be prized 
not only on account of the interesting character 
of the subject, but from their furnishing the 
historical materials requisite for an intelligent 
discussion of the proper sphere and duties of 
woman, 


The American Medical Almanac for 1841. 
Designed for the daily use of Practising Phy- 
sicians, Surgeons, Students, and Apothecaries ; 
being also a Pocket Memorandum and Account 
Book, and General Medical Directory of the 
United States and the British Provinces. By 
J. V. C. Surrn, M. D., editor of the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal. Vol. HI, con- 
tinued annually, Boston: Otis, Broaders & 


Co, 1841, 

‘The title page of this book gives a perfectl 
fuji and satisfactory account of the contents, it 
is very neatly got up in the small pocket size, 


and substantially bound, 








From Bentley's Miscellany for November. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE BUCENTAUR.* 


A man yet young, but clad in garments tatter’d 

A man of evident griefs—(for suffering 
Looks from his hullow cheek, and from his shatter’d 

Yet noble form, and dimm’d, yet threatening 

Glances, whose haughtiness might quail a king) — 
Before the Doge Ciani’s palace gate 

Hath sat for days—motiunless as a thing 
Of marble !—Suppliants, officers of state, 

Guards, gorgeous dames, the servitors who wait, 

Pass and repass, and yet he heeds them not !— 
His soul sits brooding on his dreary fate !— 

“The Doge Ciani comes !”—He moves no jot— 
No homage yields—scarce hears the crowd’s acclaim— 
Nay, scarce the Doge’s shout, “ Ha!—art thou not ?— 
Thy name?” 


“Name! I had two!—one titular, one my own— 
Roland Ranucci was my name by birth ; 
But Alexander is the one more known. 
Sienna whs my birth-place, the wide earth 
Has been my kingdom, and my will sent forth 
Mandates, which monarchs, slave-like, have obeyed.— 
I’m now a mark for mockery and mirth !— 
The Kaiser hath despoil’d me, and hath made 
The Holder of the Keys, his arts betray’d, 
A houseless vagabond !—yea, so that Rome, 
The three-crown’d seven hills whereon 1 sway’d, 
Hath yell’d ine from her! Friend, nor food, nor home 
Have I, nor hope! 1 would that I were dead!— 
Strike !—Barbarossa’s gold will pay you for my head!” 


The Prince Ciani sinks upon his knee 
Before the beggar’d Pontiff, and around 
The City of the Islands of the Sea 
Behold the nobles groveling on the ground 
In homage, like their noblest. A wild sound 
Of welcome. multitudinous shakes the sky, 
Startling like thunder! And the clouds which frown'd 
On the unthron'd Alexander’s destiny 
Are swept away! Visions, long, long past by, 
Resume existence in his brain again; 
For She of the Lion lifts her hand on high, 
Swearing to seek the Kaiser in his den, 
By words to calm, or sheathed in steel to cope 
With him whose impious soul defies the anointed Pope. 


* * * * * * 


Frederick the Swabian sits in state, and lo! 

The Adrian envoys front him. He, the Greek, 
Emanuel, blinded, Henry Dandolo,t 

He, that was after Doge, stands forth to speak 

Peace "twixt the Pontiif and the Prince to seek. 
“ Venice doth Frederick Barbarossa greet— 

Long may he reign, protector of the weak, 
And queller of the strong !—Lo, you! the heat 
Of furious feud, most impious and unmeet 

In Christian clime, between thee and the Pope 
—_ which humbly Venice doth entreat 

May now be quenched for ever; in which hope 
She, for the Pope, her guest, doth peace demand. 
Say, will the Kaiser take the Pontiff’s proffer'd hand ?”— 


* A melancholy interest surrounds the above produc- 
tion. ‘The clever author, who had been for some time a 
contributor to our Miscellany, besides being the author 
of several popular ballads, placed it in our hands only a 
few days before, in a moment of mental aberration, he 
terminated his existence. Mr. Inman had been subject 
to occasional fits of mental excitement, induced princi- 
pally by too much study. To this clever young man a 
medal was awarded by the Melodists’ Club in 1837, for 
the words of a song entitled “The Days of Yore,” set to 
music by John Parry, Jr., and also gained the prize of 
the value of ten guineas in 1838. Mr. Inman was also 
the writer of the national song, “St. George’s Flag of 
England,” composed by Mr. Blewett, to whom the same 
club awarded its prize of fifteen guineas on the 25th of 
June last. He also wrote the song, “Sweet Mary, 
Mine,” which Madame Stockhausen and Miss Birch 
rendered so popular last season by singing it at numer- 
ous concerts. 

+ This was Byron's “ octogenarian chief, Byzantium's 
conquering foe.” 
Emanuel, the Emperor of Constantinople, thus: “ Mos- 
trando adunque egli di voler di segreto parlare ad Hen- 


Sabellicus recounts the perfidy of 


“ No, by the blood of God !” the Swabian roar’d ; 
“ Hence to your marshy hovels by the sea, 
And leave the shaveling to my threatening sword! 
What boots our quarrel unto yours or ye? 
Nay, mark, moreover, meddlers that ye be, 
If ye would not have his fate be your own, 
nd me his head,—or you will hear from me !— 
ene thank your pn cemeerieng —_ ka 
keep not yours for husta g 
Then Dandolo, “ For toa Oe calle proud king, 
The Planter of the Lion to thy throne 
Hurls down her gage, and brands thee as a thing 
Most miscreant and leprous! and stands forth 
As champion to the death for Heaven, ’gainst thee and 
earth !” 


* * * . * 7 


At dawn the Istrian waves were calm and clear, 
And ruddy with the morn-blush—bat at night 

Ruddier with blood, and studded with the gear 
Of shatter’d galleys! The wan moon's soft light 
Stream’d o'er the fragments of a fearful fight, 

Corpses, and mangled limbs! and mast and oar 
Hither and thither drifting. In fierce might 

Venice hath grappled with the Emperor, 

And grappled, as her custom was of yore, 
Daringly ! Eighty galleys did she meet 

With thirty. Yea, and came off conqueror ! 
Witb prizes which outnumbered her own fleet! 

Home went her warriors chanting o’er the sea, 

“ Not unto us, O Lord! be glory given, but Thee !” 


Yea, eighty galleys were the armament 
f her whose impress in her after-pride 
Was the five vowels! ’Gainst the which were sent 
But thirty of th’ Italians; but their tried 
And val'rous seamanship so well replied 
To Austria’s boasting, that o’ the eighty sail 
They captured forty; eight beneath the tide 
They sunk. They also took the admiral, 
Otho, fierce Redbeard’s nephew. A brisk gale 
Ransomed the rest, or Almaine had not had 
A galley left to carry home the tale. 
Think ye how each Venetian’s heart beat glad 
To view such booty, gained against such odds, 
“A miracle!” they cried. “ Not man’s hand fouglit, but 
God's !""* 


The admiral, Otho, had a sort of sneaking 
Love for the Pope, or haply his own fame, 

And wisely owned this vengeance as heaven's wreaking, 
Since, thereby, certes, neither shame nor blame 
Could fall on his or any other name! 

With this consoling subterfuge imprest, 

One morning to his grace, the Doge, he came, 

And gaining audience, ventured to suggest 

That with the family influence he possest, 

If he were sent to expound this miracle 

To Frederick, all would shortly be redrest. 

The Doge assented ; Otho'’s scheme took well. 
Worried by words, by superstition cowed, 
Bold Frederick lost all heart, and to the Pontiff bowed 


Abject! Before the altar of Saint Mark 
he Pope, in full pontificals arrayed, 
Stood, smiles illumining his visage dark! 
For at his feet the despot kneels, who laid 
Such anguish on his soul, that life was made 
A curse! This strange success so fat had fed 
His ancient pride, that, all results unweighed, 
He placed his foot on Frederick’s neck, and said 
In the great Psalmist’s words, ‘* Thus do I tread 
On the young lion, and the venomous snake !” 
Whereat the Kaiser raised his bended head, 
And cried, “ Not thou, but Peter!” Then thus spake 
The Pontiff, flashing anger from his eye, 
“ Peace, impious dog! Not Peter only, also I!” 


Then to the Ciani he addressed these words,— 
“In memory of this day, and that when ye 
Had God to aid the prowess of your swords, 
Take ye this ring, and know that we decree 
Venice is henceforth sovereign of the sea; 
It is her lordship, heritage, and fie" 





* The farmous device of Austria, A, E, I, O, U, wae 
first. used by Frederick III., who adopted it on his plate, 
books, and buildings, These initials stand for “ Austrie 
Est Imperare Orbi Universo;” or, in German, “ Alles 
Erdreich Ist Osterreich Unterthan,”—Hallam’s Middle 





rico Dandolo, uno degli ambasciatori, menatolo in luogo 
acculto, con ferro ardente lo privo di vista.” 


Ages. 
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We, God's vicegerent, will it. It shall be 
To Venice as a wife. In joy and grief, 
Handmaid and comfort. To thee, the chief 
Of the republic, we entrust this ring, 
In token of the covenant; which our brief 
At fall shall certify! For revelling 
Be this day marked amid the calendar, 
And kept each year!”"* Itwas. "Twas called the 
Bucentaur! 
J. E. Inman. 





An Unfortunate Autuor.— W hat truth there 
may be in the following paragraph from a recent 
newspaper, we cannot say. There is much of 
it, however, which we suspect to have a strong 
general resemblance to circumstances of actual 
daily occurrence in literature :— 


‘A person who signs himself ‘ Samuel Hard- 
man,’ and dates from ‘ King’s Road, Brighton,’ 
has addressed a letter ‘to the editors of news- 
papers in Brighton,’ in which he ‘ begs leave to 
acquaint’ them that he has ‘lost two hundred 
and odd pounds by publishing’ his + Descriptive 
Poem of the Battle of Waterloo,’ his ‘ Petition 
to the House of Commons, and a few other little 
things.’ He gives the following details of his 
fruitless exertions to force a sale:—‘ When I 
published my “ Descriptive Poem of the Battle 
of Waterloo,” I paid three pounds to some of 
the daily papers, and not less than one pound to 
all the daily and weekly papers ; and also one to 
all the monthly and quarterly reviews. I pla- 
carded the streets from Whitechapel Church to 
Hyde Park Corner, and so on all round London. 
I presented a copy to the Lord Mayor in the 
Mansion House; I had three men walking the 
streets with boards on their backs three weeks ; 
I had my house in Kennington Lane, close to 
Vauxhall Gardens; placarded all over; they were 
acting the Battle of Waterloo in the gardens; and 
after all this enormous expense, I only sold one 
sixpenny number, and my publisher, Mr. Chap- 
pell, of the Royal Exchange, only sold seven 
numbers; so.that we got four shillings between 
us, for me laying out upwards of one hundred 
pounds. I expended the same sum on my 
‘+ Petition to the House of Commons,” thinking 
that I should recover some part of my former 
loss ; but, alas! I only sold seventeen sixpenny 
numbers of that petition. I have now only sold 
sixteen numbers of my five letters.’ ”’ 





Tue Lost Days.—Bradley, astronomer-royal, 
had a considerable share in the assimilation of 
the British Calendar to that of other nations. 
Lord Chesterfield was the original promoter of 
this measure, which was carried in 1751. The 
following curious anecdote happily illustrates 
the presumption and ignorance of the mob of 
those days:—Lord Chesterfield took pains, in 
the periodical journals of the day, to prepare the 
minds of the public for the change ; but he found 
it much easier to prevail with the legislature, 
than to reconcile the great mass of the people 
to the abandonment of their inveterate habits. 
When Lord Macclesfield’s son stood the great 
contested election for Oxfordshire, in 1754, one 
of the most vehement eries raised against him 





* The words which Sabellicus puts into Alexander's 
mouth, are, “ Ricevi questo anello d’oro, o Ciani, e per 
mia autorita, con questo pegno ti farai il mare soggetto, 
Ja qual cosa tu e tuoi successori ogni anno in tal giorno 
osservate, accio quelle che haveranno a seguire intendano 
la signoria del mare per ragion de guerra esser vostra, ¢ 
eome la moglie al huomo, cosi il mare al vostro dominio 
essere sottoposto,” 





by the mob was, ‘‘ Give us back the eleven days 
we have been robbed of’’—the reader will recol- 
lect that Hogarth introduces this in his Election 
Feast) ; and, several years after, when Bradley, 
worn down by his labours in the cause of science, 
was sinking under the disease which closed his 
mortal career, many of the common people attri- 
buted his sufferings to a judgment from heaven, 
for his having been instrumental in what they 
considered to have been so impious an under- 
taking.—Edinburgh Review. 





Corrins in Hererorp Catueprat.—On the 
3d of April, men employed in opening a grave 
in the north aisle of Hereford Cathedral, found, 
at the depth of about four feet, two stone coffins, 
one finely chiseled; in which were two male 
skeletons, evidently the remains of persons hold- 
ing high offices in the church. One skeleton 
was enveloped in a silk robe, embroidered with 
gold lace, and shoes made right and left, with 
cloth tops and pointed toes, and the hair on the 
skull was abundant and perfect. The other, 
which was in the chiseled coffin, had also a robe 
of silk embroidered with gold, a wig on, but no 
shoes ; under the skull was a pillow with feathers 
in it. The coffins were covered with stone slabs, 
but nothing was found indicating the names of 
the parties. 
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SELECT CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
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JOURNAL OF POLITE LITERATURE. 


EDITED BY JOHN SANDERSON, ESQ. 
Professor of Classics in the Central High School, Philadelphia; 
Author of the “ American in Paris,” &c. 

The proprietor of this popular and well known 
periodical has the gratification of replying to the 
many affectionate inquiries after its resumption, 
from his kind friends and patrons—friends and 
patrons in the true meaning of the words—by 
the publication of this first number. Restored 
by a beneficent Providence once more to active 
life, he hopes again to be able to give that super- 
intendence to the publication which was his 
pride and pleasure for seven years. He antici- 
pates, with inexpressible satisfaction, the renewal 
of associations with thousands of families, with 
either of which an acquaintance is an honour. 
During his protracted indisposition, the intensity 
of suffering was greatly mitigated by the gene- 
rous expressions of sympathy and regard re- 
ceived from his kind-hearted patrons; and the 
gloom and tedium of a sick room were much 
lightened by the rays of genuine friendship 
emitted from every quarter. This egotism, he 
hopes, will be judged of mildly—he certainly 
has no wish to make a display—but the impulse 
of grateful acknowledgment for such disinte- 
rested kindness was irrepressible, and he could 
not announce the reappearance of the work 
without yielding to it. 

To these friends he addresses himself, solicit- 
ous for their continued support, and hopes to 
have the Library once more introduced among 
their families, see it honoured again with a place 
on their centre tables, and become a welcome 
weekly visiter. He is at the same time very 


desirous to extend his acquaintance and form 
new friends. 

From the arrangements made, dictated by ex- 
perience, the Library, it is believed, will in every 





respect be improved. ‘The cover, which is so 
arranged as to avoid the extra postage, he hopes 
to make a sheet of abiding interest, so combining 
original and selected articles, of foreign and do- 
mestic literature, science and art, and from such 
sources of respectability, as to make it a work of 
authority and reference. 

The regularity of its former publication, not a 
failure in seven years, will be taken as a guaran- 
tee for the future punctuality of the Library ; but 
there is only one way to make that permanent, 
viz. by payment in advance. This is an indis- 
pensable pre-requisite from all at a distance, 
The losses by deviating from this rule formerly, 
are too heavy to be forgotten soon, and a little 
reflection may satisfy any one of the reasonable- 
ness of the request. The reasons are too ob- 
vious, indeed, to require much discussion, Five 
dollars are all that a subscriber risks, but the pub- 
lisher risks thousands, by crediting. ‘The pub- 
lisher is in a city, and can be reached without 
trouble. A subscriber lives perhaps a thousand 
miles off; and how is he to be reached? It 
might cost six times the amount to collect the 
trifle. Payment in advance, then, as all may 
perceive, is a reasonable request, and sad expe- 
rience compels the proprietor to make it absolute, 
The few who paid in advance for 1840, will be 
supplied for 1841, unless otherwise ordered. 


An early remittance of names is respectfully” 


urged, so as to enable the proprietor to make 
proper calculations about the quantity to be 
printed, as he will print very few over the num- 
ber absolutely subscribed for. TZ'o this he would 
call particular attention. 

o his brethren of the press, throughout the 
country, the proprietor returns grateful thanks 
for former favours, and hopes the work will be 
again so conducted as to warrant a renewal of 
their friendly assistance. A few copies of the 
Port Folio are still on hand, a year of which 
will be forwarded in payment for, advertising as 
much of this announcement as they may think 
an equivalent; or two years will be sent for pub- 
lishing the whole. 


TERMS. 


1. The Library is published on a double royal 
sheet, sixteen pages quarto each, on new type, and 
poewe in the best style of book work. The weekly 

ournal of Belles Lettres will be contained on the 
two outer leaves of the number. ‘To compensate for 
this arrangement, five numbers will be published 
monthly. 

2. Price Five Douzars a year, if paid at, or re- 
mitted to, the office. Six Doxzars if collected by 
an agent from this office. 

3. Subscriptions commence with January, and no 
subscriptions taken for less than a year. Letters 
must be al] post-paid. Postmasters are allowed by 
law to forward subscriptions free. As postage has 
been a very heavy item of expense, we urgently re- 
quest subscribers’ attention to this. 





Premiums.—As we have some extra copies for 
1836, 1837, 1838, and 1839, we offer two of these 
years’ Library and the new year for Ten Dollars. 
At the same rate to old subscribers, who wish to 
complete sets. 


A few sets of the Library yet on hand for sale. 


7 We have sent the Library to those old punc- 
tual friends who were on our list at the “ suspen- 
sion.” ‘Those who do not wish to take it, will 
please let us know through a postmaster—not by 
returning the number, for that we do not get, but by 
direct notice. 
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